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I was spoiling everything. Though extremely resentful, I realised the justice of his complaint and took myself off dolefully to a local tuck-shop.
In this same tuck-shop, where we ate indigestible pies, I used to encounter young conscripts from a neighbouring Army camp. Two, I remember in particular, were even more depressed than I. They were pale City clerks pitchforked from shabby genteel homes in the suburbs into the company of coarse ruffians who were respecters of neither property nor person. What worried them, chiefly were the Zoo-like table manners and the prehistoric latrines. The bullying of the N.C.O.s and the physical strain of route marches were lesser evils. Their one ambition in life was to go to France and get a "blighty one," that is a light wound that would mean convalescence in England. Reasoning loosely from the individual to the mass, I was profoundly unimpressed with the morale of the British Army in this fourth summer of the war.
Nevertheless the marching columns down those dusty Suffolk roads did not seem nearly so glum. They were Cockneys who sometimes waved their tin hats at us and hailed us with lewd jokes.
At last this horrible camp came to an end and I humped my kitbag to the station to return, with immense relief, to civilised people and a roof that did not leak when you touched it. Yet somehow, when I was back in the basement sitting-room of Romford Road, which we called the "breakfast room," the flax camp did not seem so bad. It was my first experience of that trick of time which gradually obliterates the ugliness of past events and suffuses them, by slow process, with a rosy glow.we were healthy. Yet I was acutely miserable, and despaired of human nature under canvas.
